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EDITORIAL. 


So far as municipal libraries are concerned, by the time these 
lines appear librarians will mostly have faced the annual ordeal 
of the Estimates. It will not have been an easy time for them; 
for 1921-22 will be the first year in which the high post-war charges 
of aii kinds have to be encountered as a whole; and the forecast, 
at a time when the public generally is crying for economy—by 
which it means retrenchment——has in many cases seemed a gloomy 
one. The times are serious, and unemployment and slack indus- 
tries do not make for enthusiasm for library or other constructive 
expenditure. The phase is, we hope, a transient, transitional one, 
and while we may deplore retrenchment in any phase of our work, 
it may be better to face the facts squarely, and to acquiesce in a 
certain amount of restraint than to resist it, in the hope that our 
moderation may lead to a larger measure of money and moral 
support later. It is only a hope, but it is worth cherishing. 

* * 

It must be allowed that some library authorities have gone 
ahead in a generous way. Two cases at least are known to us of 
library districts, which were confined to a penny rate income in 
1914, which have now estimated for 44d.; and in one a setback 
has occurred. It need not be wondered at. We honestly believe 
that the 4}d_ is a desirable rate for these districts, which might be 
spent wisely. It is, however, a little staggering for the ratepayer 
who for three generations has thought of libraries in the terms of 
a penny rate. ‘“ Sometimes,” Mr. Herbert Lewis remarked recently, 
‘a little less than the best is the best policy.’’ He was referring to 
parliamentary measures, and to his Library Act in particular, but 
it seems to be a sound axiom in all British public affairs. 

* * * 

With these considerations before us, we may ask what has 
become of the scale of salaries for librarians propounded by the 
Library Association? We understood that the Whitley Joint 
Courcil would have this under consideration before the close of 
1920. That could scarcely have happened because the scale was 
not forthcoming in time. And nothing appears to have been done 
that will affect the incidence of the salaries for the year which 
opens for most public authorities on the lst of April. But, even 
had it been done, we have to recognize that many authorities have 
expressed their unwillingness to give any further heed to the deci- 
sions of such councils. It is a curious thing that British local bodies 
cling to their independence, and proudly vaunt the fact that they 
are in no way bound by national conditions or decisions in their 
affairs. They might indeed be as the city states of Greece or the 
northern Italian city republics rather than units in a kingdom and 
empire, if one may judge from the various speeches and resolutions 
of local councillors. Consequently as many variations in library 
activities and the amounts paid for them appear as there are towns. 
Times will probably level things up somewhat. 
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To this end, and for many other purposes, there is a great need 
for information as to what is being done all over the kingdom. 
We do not mean spasmodic items of news of developments or 
activities, interesting and indeed invaluable as these undoubtedly 
are; nor do we mean complete statistics of what was done a year 
ago, although, again, we recognize the utility of these and are 
most grateful for them. What we do mean is that in December 
every year, every librarian should send to some central place—we 
refrain from indicating the obvious place—his proposals as to 
estimates for the next financial year. The results should be 
co-ordinated, tabulated, and circulated privately to every librarian. 
Such a scheme would have far-reaching and beneficial effects, and 
would tend to raise the whole library service to a high plane of 
elliciency. As it is now, efficiency occurs here and there, but is by 
no means as general as librarians desire. 


* * x 


One practical detail that has been forced upon us in contem- 
plating estimates is the greatly-increased amount that must now 
be allowed for the depreciation of book-stocks. Where formerly a 
modest sum would meet a reasonable measure of replacement and 
revision, a substantial sum is now needed. There has certainly 
been a slight improvement in book-production of late, but the 
average book is still far below even the pre-war standard, and that 
in all conscience was often poor enough. The nove! of to-day, for 
example, is the flimsiest, most expensive book we are compelled to 
buy, and its life is to be reckoned in weeks rather than years. 
Even highly-priced books of first-class importance are being pro- 
duced by reputable publishers on paper than can scarcely be turned 
without tearing. So the depreciation will continue to increase in 
the next few years, and we venture to prophesy that by 1924 we 
shall have to expend at least half as much on replacements as we 
spend on new books. 

x * * 

It is not too early to hope that a long view will be taken of the 
Library Association Conference this year, which, as our readers 
know, is to be held at Manchester; and that every effort will be 
made to express the full scope and purpose of libraries in that nerve- 
centre of the country. To lay down a rounded policy and pro 
gramme for libraries, and to affirm a standard of efficiency for 
them is one of the first duties of our Association. The Manchester 
meeting is singularly opportune for such an effort. The problems 
indicated are exercising the minds of every librarian, and a 
deliberate consideration of them would have excellent results. We 
hope, therefore, that the Publications Committee will get to work 
soon, and will issue some sort of programme before mid-summer. 
We especially hope that the crowded programmes of recent years 
will be avoided. One paper per session, with adequate discussion, 
would be far better than three per session, with such miserable 
discussions as have been usual. 
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THE FILM IN ITS RELATION TO THE LIBRARY: 
A NEGLECTED EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


By M. Jackson Wrictey, F.L.A., Librarian, Liverpool 
Library, Lyceum. 


The rise and development of the cinematograph in public eyes 
during the last few years has been truly phenomenal. Ideas other 
than that of merely providing public entertainment have been 
thought of, and one is, of providing a permanent record of historical 
events in the nation’s history, and also of making these records 
accessible for public enlightenment. 

The modern cinematograph was rendered possible by the inven- 
tion of the celluloid roll film in 1890, on which the serial pictures 
are impressed by instantaneous photography, a long sensitised film 
being moved across the focal plane of a camera and exposed inter- 
mittently. For an hour's exhibition 50,000 to 165,000 pictures are 
needed. To regulate the feed in the lantern a hole is punched in 
the film for each picture. These holes must be extremely accurate 
in position; when they wear the feed becomes irregular, and the 
picture dances or vibrates in an unpleasant manner—hence the 
irritating feeling derived from seeing a well-worn film vibrating. 
Cinematograph films produced by ordinary photographic processes 
in black and white only fail to reproduce the colouring of the sub- 
jects they represent. The machines have been devised in enormous 
numbers, under the names of bioscope, biograph, kinetoscope, 
mutograph and cinematograph, formed chiefly of Greek and Latin 
words for life, movement, change, ete. 

The films can show anything from the mining of coal to the 
manufacture of the needle; from the weaving of a dainty handker- 
chief to the building of a battleship. 


Tue Book. 

Take a film on the making of a book which could be made 
decidedly interesting, showing the many processes that go to the 
making of a book; from the arrival of the author with the manu- 
script, to the purchase of the book at a shop, and the customer 
reading it at home. Such a film has been prepared by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. The film can 
portray the living characters of books, and readers usually derive 
more pleasure from reading after the characters have been por- 
trayed upon the screen; take a few of the most popular books— 
“God's Good Man,” ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” ‘‘ Daddy 
Long-Legs,” ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,” ‘‘ Keeper of the Door.” 

Co-OPERATION OF THE ScHOoL, THE LIBRARY AND THE CINEMA. 

What a formidable force to be reckoned with would be the 
co-operation of these three main factors in education. The Public 
Library has proved its right to be represented as an effective 
weapon of education, the school one naturally looks to for carrying 
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on the educational curriculum; and the cinema, although at the 
outset a purely commercial venture, it has so far advanced as to 
emerge successfully from the experimental stage, and can be placed 
alongside its two partners. 

The cinema, if not kept under proper control by careful selection 
of the films, may warp the imagination rather than develop it, 
and this would be tragic. The imagination, when broadened, 
requires strengthening. 

County authorities could co operate, each authority being respon- 
sible for the production of so many films, say, five or six. These 
could be divided as follows :— 

(a) could be responsible for Classics, such as ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” ‘‘ Kenilworth” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

(/) could produce the surrounding things of every-day life. 

(c) could be responsible for the history of foreign countries, 
their social life, games, customs, laws, etc. 

(¢) could answer for films on entomology, zoology, etc. 

(¢) could produce the commercial side. Here is ample scope. 
What a film could be screened on the activities of the 
Mersey, the shipping and shipbuilding yards and the 
docks. 

When these films are once obtained, the counties so incorporated 
would have a change of films for a considerable period ; the expense 
could be borne in proportion. The Library possessing a cinema- 
operating-room and accommodation could keep abreast of modern 
times and requirements. What opportunities for the Librarian to 
mould the infantile mind, teach it how to read for enlightenment 
and pleasure. The future of reading is in his hands. When a 
nucleus had been formed, they could be housed in a central deposi- 
tory, properly classified and controlled. The education authorities 
would have to bear their share of the burden. 

There is ample scope for the treatment of the subject. The 
industrial centres would produce films depicting life in a cotton 
mill, woollen mill, coal mine, or the pottery trade. The agricul- 
tural centres could deal with the subjects of allotment gardening, 
cultivation of flowers and fruit, pedigree stock rearing, market 
gardening, and life in the fields. 

These films need not be restricted to the young, but adults should 
be admitted. The question of cooperation would, I think, be 
readily agreed to. This source of natural enlightenment could be 
harnessed, and its educational value would be recognised by every- 
one in the community. 


Tue PRESERVATION oF FILMs. 


Libraries in general have failed to see the educational value of 
the cinematograph during the growth of the last fifteen years. For 
years now the National Board of Censorship have been urging the 
development of the use of educational films. 

The first attempt at anything in the nature of a lending library 
of films was inaugurated by Gaumont & Co., in 1904. The scheme 
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enabled the amateur or professional possessor of a cinematograph 
projecting apparatus to hire or loan, on reasonable terms, a selec- 
tion of film subjects, so that the outlay of one guinea per night the 
private exhibitor could command an inexhaustible supply of film 
subjects. 

There are a number of elements entering into the production, 
distribution, and the public exhibition of pictures. The raw stock 
of celluloid from which films are manufactured has a limited 
existence. The base of the film is usually of a highly inflammable 
composition. Again, before the pictures are perfected for public 
exhibition the producer's outfit should include—highly perfected 
cameras, studios, staging and star actors, and a search, oicen, for 
appropriate outdoor settings for the scenes to be enacted. The 
skilful direction of people and scenes to obtain illusions is a highly 
technical business; it necessitates a high grade of technical ability 
for the production of scenic, travel and scientific pictures, with the 
minimum of film waste. Once the picture has been constructed, 
prepared with subjects and sub-titles, and has been submitted to 
the Board of Censorship, it must be extensively advertised, circu- 
lated amongst exchanges throughout the kingdom, and the com- 
mands of the public exhibitors are awaited. All these complicated 
processes have emanated from the regular daily demand of the 
people for entertainment, not necessarily enlightenment. The 
manufacturers know the percentage of film subjects demanded, 
whether tragic, thrilling, artistic, humorous, or educational. 


I will give you some idea as to the film. Each picture in size 
is, roughly, } by 1 inch, the average length of a black and white 
film is 1,000 feet, giving a total of 16,000 pictures. When rolled 
this film fills a tin box—allowing for the fact that it is round— 
equal to the size of a royal octavo volume; at the same time, it is 
considerably heavier. Thus it is evident that the question of space 
is unimportant. The number of films produced and published 
does not equal the number of books published in the same time. 
A great number of the films published are unsuitable, and there- 
fore would find no place in a National Historical Repository. 

The method of the present classification for books could be 
applied to the classification of the films, covering, as they do, 
historical, scientific, artistic and technical subjects. The life of the 
film depends upon its treatment—the period varies—when in daily 
use it should last for twelve years, and if every care has been 
taken, and the film seldom used, it will last for fifty years. Twenty- 
five years can be taken as a fair average under ordinary methods, 
Of course, new films can be reprinted from the old; therefore, no 
film need become defunct. 

A fairly satisfactory solution of the difficulty of making provision 
of a regular service of films at a minimum cost would be the appro 
priation, annually, by the State, of a sufficient sum to allow the 
purchase of a number of the best films by State Libraries; or, 
seeing that Libraries now come under the protecting wing of the 
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education authorities—by a State Department of Education. This 
increasing library of films could be he'd at the disposal of library 
authorities who contribute towards their acquisition and mainten- 
ance. 


Before concluding, I might make a passing remark of the still 
triumphant march of science, which has produced the chronophone, 
and made possible a complete synchronisation of the graphophone 
and the cinematograph, and with this development it is possible 
to hear as well as to see, and the effect produced is realistic. With 
the invention of M. Leon Gaumont’s ‘‘ Chronophone” the 
synchronisation of sound and movement is complete and perfect. 


Take Professor Stirling's lecture, a Gallic cock thrown upon a 
screen, which appeared life-like in its pride and colours; it ruffled 
its feathers and inflated its gorge, and opened its beak, then there 
came forth the most strident and triumphant cock-crows ever heard 
at dawn; so perfectly did the sounds correspond to the actions of 
the bird that it was almost impossible to believe that the real bird 
was not there. 


It is needless to point out vhat the extension of the idea is 
possible, the applications of the cinematograph and chronophone 
are illimitable, and how much more will the library lectures and 
half-hour talks be appreciated. Hundreds of years hence our 
descendants may see and hear their forefathers as if their living 
ghosts talked and walked, long after their bones have crumbled 
to dust. 


We as librarians, custodians of books, and dispensers of know- 
ledge, must acknowledge the significance of the cinematograph. 
We have in projectors a valuable aid to our work as educators. 
The ‘‘ movies” are the coming apostles of education: in them we 
have the world in miniature, and its value as an educative force 
can hardly be over-estimated. In a very few years every well- 
equipped library will have its own cinematograph apparatus, and, 
possibly, its own asbestos-lined cinema operating room. 


PUBLICITY METHODS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Being Notes on Mr. Walter A. Briscoe's new work, ‘‘ Library 
Advertising.” 


The City Librarian of Nottingham knows what he is talking 
about when he says:——Before Public Libraries can come into their 
just place in the considered scheme of education, before the public 
can appreciate to the full the extent of the usefulness of Public 
Libraries, before the people understand that Public Libraries exist 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number—systematic propa- 
ganda is obviously necessary. 
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Public Libraries are the most democratic institutions in existence 

they cater for all: ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest number ” 
is their motto. 

These ideas must be inculcated into the minds of the masses. 

The people have not yet acquired the habit of thinking “ big ” 
about Libraries—and until the populace get the Library iDEA 
progress cannot be spelt with a capital P. 

Public Libraries must be lifted out of the rut of tradition. 

We often refer to the Public Library ‘‘ Movement.” Let us, 
therefore, Move! 

It behoves all concerned in Public Library administration to get 
it firmly planted in the minds of everyone that Public Libraries 
aRE “necessary for the education and betterment of the people.” 

The people must be made to appreciate the value of Public 
Libraries so that the Library Movement will move forward and 
never go back! 

It is no use hiding its light under a bushel. We must prociaim 
our libraries from the hills, so to speak,-from the advertisement 
hoardings, if necessary. These may be new ideas not acceptable 
to the conservative mind. Obscurantist methods are out of date, 
however. 

Public Libraries have what the people want. The people may 
not know, perhaps. It is their right to know. [It is someone's 
business to tell them. 


Tue Power or THE PREss. 


The Press can instil into the minds of the people that Public 
Libraries exist for their welfare, that they are there for their 
education and social] betterment, that they serve not only for their 
education, but for their recreation, that they are established not 
only for the benefit of adults, but for the education and pleasure 
of their children, that they belong to every class, that they cater 
for every taste—and that, with adequate support, they can be 
made one of the most vital factors in national welfare. By their 
widespread influence they can help to make a “ better England “—— 
a ‘‘ land fit for heroes to live in,” ete. 


Raison D'erre. 


The raison d’étre of Mr. Briscoe's publication on ‘‘ Library 
Advertising may be summed up in one phrase —it is designed to 
advance the Library Movement by every means possible. 

The thoughts submitted in his pages will suggest hundreds of 
ideas to the initiated—-from advertising in ‘bus and tramear to 
such extreme ideas as sky-signs, captive balloons and the distribu- 
tion of Library circulars by aeroplane! . . . The obscurantist 
may cynically suggest the latter methods in his criticism of the 
others, which he may describe as ‘‘ ultra-modern” or even 
“futurist ’; but every Librarian will, nevertheless, find some 
idea in Mr. Briscoe's book to help along his own particular part 
of the Movement. 
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THE KARDEX VISIBLE INDEX. 
By James Ormerop, F.L.A. 


Every librarian feels at times that there is something wrong with 
the ordinary card-in-the-drawer catalogue, in spite of its obvious 
merits. Well, for once he is right. There is something wrong: 
it lacks visibility, and for this reason the public shun it. But 
because we cannot do without catalogues, and because “‘ necessity 
is the mother of invention,” a new form of index, combining the 
merits of the movable card with the visibility of the printed page, 
has been devised in answer to our needs. It comes from America, 
and is called a visible index. 


Now there are several visible indexes on the market, three of 
whichthe Dayton, the Library Bureau, and the Rand—I have 
described already ; but the one that concerns us here is the Kardex, 
made by the Kardex Co., London, to whom I am indebted for some 
of the matter and all of the illustrations of this article. 

Like the Rand index the Kardex machine is made in six forms: 
rotaries, brackets, desks, book units, placards and cabinets. 

The rotary index follows the main lines of the Rand and Bizada. 
As most librarians will have seen illustrations of these machines 
already, it is not necessary to describe the Kardex. ‘‘ Rotaries are 
made for any capacity from 1,000 to 20,000 cards per machine. 
Full size rotaries take frames 22” high, while junior size machines 
take frames 12” high. This type is suitable for fiction and juvenile 
catalogues; but the cabinet form should be used for large collec- 
tions of books. The rotary form, however, has an attraction for 
the public because of its openness and accessibility, and because 
it resembles the familiar picture postcard stand. 

In the bracket and desk models the swinging frames of the rotary 
machine are made to fit either into a rigid steel bracket, which is 
screwed to the wall, or into a small wooden desk to hold ten frames. 
To make a long continuous ‘‘ book” a number of these desks may 
be screwed together in a line; but this method of display necessi- 
tates a good deal of space. 
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The book units are for desk use only, and are made to hold cards 
in two hinged panels. The covers are of nickled steel, fitted with 
fibre shields to prevent scratching of desks and tables. They are 
18” high and 6” wide, and they have a capacity of 116 5” x 3” 
cards. The price of the two-leaf book is £2 12s. 6d. This type of 
index is ideal for magazine check lists, shelf registers, and lists of 
recent additions. 


The Kardex placard index or wall panel is a steel panel, fitted 
with cards on one side only, and made to hang on the wall. It 
makes a good periodicals lists, magazine subject index, or list of 
recent additions. It is constructed to take the three standard sizes 
of cards, and will hold 75 entries. The price of such a frame is 
£1 14s. 

The last and most widely used form of Kardex index to be 
described is the cabinet pattern (Fig. —.) It is made of green 
enamelled steel in three sizes to take 5” x 3”, 6” x 4”, and 8" x 5” 
cards. These hold respectively 14, 15 and 16 shallow trays or 
slides, which pull out and hang down in front. The smallest 
cabinet measures 12” x 7" x 24", and the capacity of it is just over 
1,000 cards. The other sizes also hold the same number. An 
ordinary card cabinet of the same dimensions will hold nearly 
three times as many entries; but the latter has the enormous 
advantage of greater visibility and speed. This should be remem- 
bered in estimating comparative costs. Any number of cabinets 
may be interlocked to form a stack, and mounted on a tubular 
base with drop shelf. The general appearance of such a stack is 
very handsome indeed. Each slide is equipped with a good index 
label and card-locking device, and in addition there is a general 
lock to every cabinet. This type of Kardex is the one which 
librarians will find admirable in every way for their public cata- 
logues. It is visible, adjustable, expansible, compact and clean, 
and will last as long as the books which it records. It is equally 
useful for shelf lists and registers of borrowers. 


In the Rand and other makes of visible index various ways of 
displaying the entries are shown ; in the Kardex index only over- 
lapping hinged card-pockets are used. Each pocket is made with 
a double reinforced embossed hinge, which permits the reversing 
of the record so that entries may be made on both sides. . . The 
extended ears at the top fit into grooves in the sides of the frames, 
and the pockets overlap one another like the tiles on a roof. The 
‘‘ pocket’ is formed by wiring on to the bottom edge of the card 
a folded strip of transparent celluloid, and into this the ordinary 
thin catalogue card, bearing a full entry, is inserted, the author's 
name, initials, brief title, and call number being repeated on the 
bottom edge. The standard card-pocket allows an exposure of only 
one line of type, ¢.¢., about a quarter of an inch. For our purpose 
it will be necessary in many cases to have card-pockets with a two- 
line exposure, as many book titles require two lines to index them 
even when abbreviated. Probably half the books in a library need 
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a twoline entry. The Kardex Co. have these pockets. Kardex 
pockets are as easily removed as they are inserted in the trays. 
. . . A simple looking device locks or releases all pockets in 
that slide. 

Only one colour of cards is necessary with all Kardex models— 
the ordinary thin white card ; or paper can be used. Any typewriter 
will do for this work, and the type should be condensed in order 
to get the fullest index entry on the bottom edge of the card. To 
distinguish subject entries from author, title, or series entries ‘n a 
dictionary catalogue, coloured strips of celluloid, running the whole 
width of the card, are placed in the pockets. These also answer 
very well for class headings in classified lists. In time I hope it 
will be possible to induce the Kardex Co. to print a set of subject 
vards from The A.L.A. List of Subject Headings, and a similar set 
of a thousand class headings from the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Smaller colour signals may be used to mark “ bibliography” vr 
“best books” cards under subject headings, or for any other 
purpose to which coloured cards are put in catalogues. 
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It is not necessary to cut and compile a new set of cards if a 
library already possesses a card catalogue. Present. cards may be 
used either by repeating the index entry on the bottom edge of each 
card as described above, or by using what are called Auxiliary 
Name Inserts. These name inserts are bought in perforated sheets 
for the typewriter. They are typed, torn off, and folded round the 
punched card before it is pushed behind the celluloid pocket. 
American librarians will be glad to have these to cover up the 
notes and punch holes of the Library of Congress printed cards. 

Six years ago I ventured to predict that the card-in-the-hox 
catalogue for public use was doomed. At the present time I «am 
more than ever convinced that it will pass into the limbo of 
obsolete things. Librarians may continue to use cards in drawers 
on the staff side of the counter for shelf lists and registers of 
borrowers ; but on the public side of the counter the visible index 
in one form or another will take its place. 


We note that the Library Association has returned to Blooms- 
bury; its headquarters now being established there in Stapley 
House. Caxton Hall was a good address, albeit thought of by most 
as the headquarters of suffragettes; but Bloomsbury is the better 
address, after all. It is near the British Museum, the proposed 
University centre for London, and a number of publishing houses, 
our own included. Moreover, it is convenient for all the great 
railway termini. We have not visited the new offices yet, but we 
understand that they supply more accommodation both for office 
work and for meetings than was available at Caxton Hall. In a 
way, we confess, we regret our severance from N.A.L.G.O., whose 
tenants we have been, and with whom our relations throughout 
have been most cordial. 


“ 
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,ELYSIUM. 
By Hans. 


Shortly after arriving in this city I was informed that its public 
library was situated on a hill rather more than a mile from the 
centre of the city. Two newsrooms, however, were placed in 
prominent positions in the centre of the town and included with 
each newsrcom was a very comprehensive collection of annuals, 
directories, and other quick reference books. On the roof of each 
newsroom was a garden. 

The library itself occupied as I have said a site a little removed 
from the centre of the city and overlooked the more fashionable 
quarter. I was greatly pleased with the planning of this, the 
newest of libraries, for from what I could gather the architect had 
endeavoured to include in his scheme all the latest developments 
in the library arts. In shape the building was like a six-pointed 
star with each point cut square instead of completing the figure. 
Each of these points was occupied by a separate library. 

To the left of the entrance hall which lay between two of the 
points was the Technical and Commercial Library and next it was 
housed the General Lending library, and following on I discovered 
the Art, Reference, History and Child Study libraries. It 
struck me that much that one had hitherto been accustomed to 
see in the General Lending Library was missing and I could only 
come to the conclusion that the library consisting of some six parts 
each must be complete and yet incomplete. There was a librarian 
over each, but no chief or head librarian. Each librarian fought 
for his own little corner and was sometimes able to congratulate 
himself on having secured a little more money than his next door 
neighbour for his library’s needs. 

In the centre of the building was situated the card catalogue 
department. It was a model of completeness and thoroughness. 
I was appalled yet interested. I found much to my astonishment 
that the whole of the contents of the libraries lay catalogued here 
in the one room. That struck me as most useful as I had many 
times failed to appreciate journeys from one room to another to 
test the contents of an ordinary English library. But on visiting 
the various special libraries I found that each in addition possessed 
its own catalogue, though its make-up was not so elaborate as that 
in the catalogue department. To use this enormous catalogue I 
had first to consult an index which again was on cards. I found it 
to be a most exhaustive and complete index of authors’ titles and 
subjects. Now the catalogue drawers reached from the floor to the 
ceiling of the room and the latter was some 21 feet above the 
former. 

Close to the index cabinets was a switchboard with the same 
number of holes as there were catalogue drawers in the room. ° 
When one had discovered the number of the catalogue drawer 
required all that was necessary to locate it in the room was to 
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place the plug affixed to the switchboard in the hole bearing the 
corresponding number. This caused an electric bulb on the drawer 
required to hght up. There was a moveable gallery running round 
the room controlled by hydraulic power so that should one desire 
to consult the drawers nearest the ceiling one was immediately 
transported thither on making the desire known to the attendant. 
There was but one drawback to this otherwise most excellent 
arrangement for the numerous consultants had to be as quick as 
humanly possible as the moveable gallery was frequently in 
demand. 

On looking into the catalogue I noticed that each copy of a book 
had a separate card. All the entries were extraordinarily full and 
added entries were considered necessary on the slightest pretext. 
Shakespeare occupied some 31 drawers. One thing I could not 
at first understand and that was a most extraordinary and 
picturesque collection of letters, figures, and symbols that stretched 
from one side of the catalogue card to the other and about one 
inch from the bottom. I discovered what it was on visiting the 
shelves. But of this, more later. 


I reluctantly left this catalogue room to pass into the Reference 
Library. Needless to say it was lofty and well-lighted. On one 
side I noticed another series of cabinets larger than those in the 
catalogue room. They contained, I discovered, a collection of 
cuttings, excerpts and articles. I was informed that a staff of 32 
were permanently employed in keeping this file uptodate. The 
newspapers and periodicals were searched and any note over 4 inch 
in length was cut out and mounted. Smaller references were just 
noted on a sheet in the file. Consulting the file under the name 
of an author who has recently come into prominence I was 
delighted to find a very complete co'lection of biographical ana 
critical cuttings and articles. Should anyone desire to write a 
biography the whole of the facts are ready for use and one is 
saved endless hours of weary searching. I learned that the 
intention is that after a lapse of twenty years following the person's 
death the whole of the information is to be bound up should no 
biography be published. Thus the world will not be short of a 
biographical record. 


I turned to the shelves and here a most extraordinary sight 
greeted my eyes. The books were all placed two inches apart! 
Each book was held in place by a small grip fixed to the shelf. 
On each book I noticed a long strip of dark blue paper, stretching 
from the centre of one side of the book round the back to the 
centre of the other side and covering the whole of the strip was a 
series of letters, figures, and other symbols. These figures and 
symbols were printed with a luminous paint since it was thought 
that a certain amount of saving in artificial light would result. 
I was informed that the figures occupying the back of the book 
indicated the main subject of its contents. Those symbols following 
more definitely fixed the book's position in regard to its subject 
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matter; those preceding told me some of the history of this 
particular copy of this book. Eventually I discovered from these 
symbols that the book was a textbook of secondary value, slightly 
biassed in opinion, included knowledge up to ten years ago and 
published three years since. The symbols preceding the main 
subject number indicated that the book originally appeared in a 
light green cover, was published by a Midland firm, cost 12s. 6d., 
rebound twelve months ago and consisted of 278 pp., 17 coloured 
illustrations and 7 maps. 

On the right hand upright of each case I noticed a small dial 
face numbered | to 12. Carrying out the instructions thereon I 
moved an arrow to figure 2 and depressed a lever and the bookcase 
began to sink into the floor until shelf 2 came nearly opposite my 
eyes when it stopped. I had thought ihe bookcases to be double 
sided but this movement revealed them to be working in halves. 

I had little time left to visit the other libraries but I noticed 
that each had some specially designed movable cases. In one 
library the cases looked like miniature great wheels and in another 
like a picture post card revolving case. 

I left the library just as a number of sandwich-men were going 
out to acquaint the populace with the day's additions to the 
shelves of the libraries. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


My Dear EratosTHENES,— 
Is LIBRARIANSHIP A PROFESSION? 


You ask me, who am quite new to your correspondence, to 
express a few views in general. I prefer to be particular. I have 
just learned that the L.A.A. juniors have formed a section devoted 
to their own interests. I hope they will discuss what I am going to 
say. I have been much interested in a little article in the American 
Public Libraries, entitled ‘‘ Is Librarianship a Profession?” This 
has led me to think upon two generally overlooked questions con- 
nected with present-day librarianship, especially as it concerns your 
town librarians. (1) Is librarianship ever going to be regarded in 
this country as a profession, to be a member of which is, in itself 
not without honour, or are librarians and their assistants, gradually, 
but nevertheless certainly, becoming glorified —or, as seems more 
likely to be the case, unglorified—clerks? And (2) are the average 
modern librarian and his assistant helping to bring this ideal into 
being or not? 

We are DecapentT AND DrGENERATE. 

Taking the last of my questions first, do you think I am right or 
wrong in saying that the average ‘‘ young” librarians and 
assistants are inferior in educational and other attainments to those 
who served librarianship in its earlier stages, in the dim past ages, 
in fact? 
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We hear a lot these days about the raising of our status as a 
consequence of the slaughter of that demon the penny rate, and 
of the advent of that hypothetical blessing the School of Librarian- 
ship. But I suggest to you that if we look at the facts as they are, 
our long-cherished ideal will suffer a shock, if indeed it does not 
altogether vanish. 

Was there ever such an age of criticism or of cynicism as the 
one in which you and I are fated to live? And is it not a matter 
for regret that most of the present-day criticism is neither helpful 
nor constructive? It is common knowledge to us all that the 
Library Association, and everything and everyone prominently 
identified with it, has come in for its full measure of such 
criticism ; the Library Assistants’ Association, of which we used 
to be such keen supporters, has not been immune from it, and as 
for what is contemptuously dubbed the ‘‘ old school of librarians,” 
it goes without saying that they have not been overlooked. 
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A ror Criticism, 


Oh, no! I am not averse to criticism ; otherwise I should not be 
penning this epistle at this midnight hour. What I do feel, how- 
ever, and feel very keenly, is that so much of today’s cheap and 
nasty variety is neither helpful nor constructive, but is a very 
thin—and obvious-—cloak for that superficiality which appears to 
be one of the most damning characteristics of the day. 

I don't for an instant suppose that you or any of your select 
band of correspondents will agree with me when I suggest in all 
seriousness that much of the mud-throwing at the professional 
associations and at the “‘ old school of librarians ” is done by youths 
and maidens who are either unwilling or unable—-or both—to do 
anything to improve the conditions which they allege to exist and 
which they bemoan so loudly. 


Symptoms oF DECADENCE. 


I know what you will think, my dear Eratosthenes. That so far 
I haven't written a single sentence to prove that the present race 
of librarians and assistants is decadent or degenerate, or in any 
way one whit worse than that which has gone before. Perhaps 
not, but at all events I have put my finger on some of the symptoms 
of decadence and degeneration. 


WHERE ARE THE GENTLEMEN-LIBRARIANS To-pay! 


If you will run over in your mind the names of those who have 
been most fiercely attacked by the ‘‘ young” or ‘‘ modern ” school, 
I think you will agree with me that there is one point at least 
which even their bitterest foes must concede, namely, that they 
were—and are-—gentlemen. Moreover, they were educated ; they 
were scholars. To listen to men such as he at whose feet you and 
I sat in the days of our youth, was a pleasure, an experience, 
although perhaps in the exuberance of youth we did not agree with 
all he said. They were men who, generally, at any rate, gave freely 
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of their talents and their time to the setting up of some form of 
library ideal loftier than a minimum time-sheet and a maximum 
salaries bill, although I would not have you think that I despise 
these things. On the contrary, such things are very necessary, 
especially in some places of which I have recently heard. 
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EpvucaTinc THE YounG LIBRARIAN. 


Speaking about education: it is exactly in this matter that your 
School of Librarianship will prove of the greatest service to the 
profession. Time was when “ librarian ” and “ scholar’ were, if 
not exactly synonymous, at all events closely related terms ; for in 
the earlier days of libraries the librarian was a/ways a scholar, but 
now, while it is true that we have made much ‘‘ mechanical ”’ pro- 
gress, we miss the scholarly attributes formerly associated with 
librarianship. 

I do not suggest for an instant that we should revert to the 
days when the librarian sat in his sanctum poring over his books, 
jealous of their leaving his custody. But I do think we can well 
afford to get back into our libraries just a sprinkling of that culture, 
education and finesse of which at one time we had perhaps over- 
much. I believe that by their contact with learning and the 
learned at the University the students of librarianship are going 
to bring culture to the libraries, and if the School accomplishes 
nothing more than this, my own opinion is that its work will not 
have been in vain, that the status of librarianship will be somewhat 
raised, and that we shall be well on our way to becoming numbered 
among the professions. 


Were You anv I Foots? 


Do you remember those days when we worked together at our 
cataloguing and classification, when we were fools enough—as some 
used to tell us anyhow- -to catalogue half the Bookington Library 
in our ‘‘own ” time, forgetful of the fact that there was a clock in 
the workroom, or, at any rate, that it had any urgent appeal to 
us! Sometimes even forgetting our lunch? Do assistants ever do 
these things nowadays? 

Of course, library authorities are very largely to be blamed for 
this changed state of affairs, whether in regard to educational 
standards or to the attitude of the assistant towards his work. The 
appalling treatment meted out to us in the past could not be 
expected to have any other consequence in the long run. But— 
and here's the point--now that that parsimonious spirit is going 
overboard, together with so many other things belonging to those 
bad old days before the war, are there any signs of a return to the 
enthusiasm which used to exist in our younger days! There may 
be, but they are not very obvious. 


Tue or THE D1PLomas. 


I've just been looking at the February Library Assistant, too, 
and I see that the President of the North-Western Branch of the 
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L.A.A. is bewailing the fact that there are now two Diplomas in 
Librarianship instead of one. What is your opinion of this veiled 
hostility? Is it prompted by high motives, or is it just another 
—, The worthy Editor of The Library World has observed 
that the Assistant has seen fit to distinguish between mere F.L.A.’s, 
such as you and I, and the F.L.A. (by Diploma). Now, I don’t 
suppose that at my age J shall ever become a diplomate, but there 
was a time when I hoped that I might have achieved the distine- 
tion, and had the right to call myself by something more than a 
mere F.L.A. by virtue of an annual payment of two guineas. By 
the way, what about the suggestion made some time ago by Sir 
John MacAlister to adopt the letters C.L., ‘‘ Certified Librarian ?” 
~-Yours, 
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HATHENOR, Scrise or 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.""] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


From Brisrot Municipal Libraries we have received a very neat 
little syllabus of half-hour talks to children, to be given during the 
Spring. Each lecture is to be given twice, the subjects being ‘* The 
Sun and the Moon,” ‘Stories from Homer,” ‘‘ Life and Customs 
of Early Man,” ‘‘ The Value of Drawing,” ‘“‘ low Dante Climbed 
the Mountain,” “ What is Music!, and ‘‘ The Story of Architec- 
ture.” Excellent select reading lists are given for each lecture. 

The special education Room opened last January at the 
Mippiessroven Public Library is proving a great success, The 
department, arranged for the benefit of teachers and others 
interested in education, contains professional periodicals, Univer- 
sity Calendars, guides and year books, a large collection of specimen 
school books, presented by publishers, Government reports and 
Acts of Parliament, and the like. To these are added sampie 
‘‘ exhibition cases’ for nature study classes, together with a selec- 
tion of books from the general reference library likely to be of 
service to teachers preparing lessons or arranging courses of study. 

The Fifth Summer Schéol of Library Service will be held at 
Aberystwyth from August 8th to 20th next. Readers of this 
journal should be well aware of the value and enjoyable nature 
of these gatherings. Verh. sap. 

The following extract from a letter from a leader in library 
development in the United States will be of interest as reflecting 
American opinion upon a matter which has recently been arousing 
some attention over here--the work of furnishing books for the 
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libraries of Central Europe. Contradicting the report, which 
appeared in a professional contemporary of ours, that there are 
committees formed in America for this purpose, she goes on thus: 
“I called up the secretary of the A.L.A. and asked him what he 
knew about it. He said he knew nothing about it in recent months. 
A year ago he had a printed circular from someone in England 
with regard to the matter, but did not think the time at which he 
received it was propitious for action, so he did nothing about it, 
and since then has not even heard of the matter. 

I certainly feel that the present time in library circles in 
America is not one in which to start any such movement as that. 

With most of our librarians on Uneasy Street on account 

of the mounting cost of library material and slow progress of library 
funds, it seems to me that any American that is interested in 
library development had better turn his attention to the libraries 
which may be in his own door-yard, and if he has any surplus to 
distribute, he should send it to the libraries destroyed by Central 
Europe in France and Belgium. . . . I was much distressed 
to learn of the burning of the Free Library at Cork. . . . If 
we are going to help anybody recover their libraries, I should 
personally feel very much more sympathetic toward helping Mr. 
Wilkinson than Central Europe.” 

We should prefer not to state our own opinion, saving to say 
that the foregoing remarks strike us as expressing a view which is 
an eminently reasonable one. 


STANDARDS. 


A good, clearly-defined standard of what a library should be and 
what it should do is essential to the mind of the man or woman 
who aspires to build a library or perform library service. One 
might imitate a worthy model or adopt or improve one, or formu- 
late a standard by seeing many libraries, or, one might through 
reading and a study of the problem form a picture of an ideal 
library. In whatever way it is secured, a standard is needed. 

Want of a good standard is a barrier to success; it retards pro- 
gress; it is one cause of pitiable satisfaction with the mediocre. 

The highest standards are wanted for Ontario. 

—-From the Ontario Library Review. 


**LIBRARY ADVERTISING,’’ 
By W. A. BRISCOE, City Librarian, Nottingham. 
Now Ready. 
GRAFTON & CO. 7s. 6d. Net. 
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“FRIENDLY” BOOKS. 
The Public Interest in Quaker Literature. 
By H W. Peet. 


“ Recently, maybe in the search for mental peace after the storms 
of war, there has been rather a marked interest in Quaker litera- 
ture, says Mr. James Milne, editor of the unfortunately defunct 
“ Book Monthly ” (in the Daily Vews). 

““ Whatever the reason, it is certainly true that there is a very 
definite demand,” says the Secretary of the Friends’ Central Litera- 
ture Council at the Quaker headquarters at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate. ‘‘ Specifically Quaker books are in request from all 
quarters, from an ex-German Prince resident in Switzerland to a 
British bishop's wife from whom I heard the other day. Recently 
I found that the Quaker books at the Dr. Williams’ Library, mostly 
used by theological students, are in constant use, while a public 
library committee in the Midlands, at the end of last year, spent 
£33 in Quaker books. The most important forthcoming volume is 
Dr. Rufus Jones’ “ Later Period of Quakerism,” the last of the 
important historical series published by Macmillan, but to meet 
the popular demand there is appearing within the next few days 
“* The Quakers : Their Story and Message, ” by A. Neave Brayshaw, 
LL.B., a new 2/- history. Even in these impecunious days, several 
hundreds of ‘‘ The Faith of a Quaker,” by Principal J. W. Graham, 
of Dalton Hall, Manchester, a guinea book, have been disposed of. 

To meet the demand from the Continent, where there is much 
interest in Friends because of their relief work, a great deal of 
Quaker literature is being supplied both in pamphlet and book 
form. Edward Grubb’s recent book, ‘‘ What is Quakerism?’ is 
obtainable in French, and is in the course of publication in German, 
and besides much other matter in these languages, recent Quaker 
literature is obtainable in Danish, Dutch, Hungarian, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Russian, not to mention Esperanto. 

‘“* From the public point of view, however,” the Council's Secre- 
tary said, ‘‘ it is perhaps even more interesting to note the number 
of books, which, without being specifically Quaker, like those 
already dealt with, nevertheless approach the problems of life and 
religion from a distinctively Quaker view-point, although their 
writers in some cases may not be Friends. Among the chief of these 
I would instance, not merely such a book as Dr. Henry Hodgkin's 
‘‘ Lay Religion ” (which has just appeared, by the way, in Swedish, 
Chinese and some Indian tongues) and W. E. Wilson's “ Christian 
Ideal,” both writers being Friends, but more especially volumes 
such as ‘‘ The Galilean,” by Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, or ‘“‘ The Guidance of Jesus for To-day,” by the 
Rev. C. J. Cadoux, of Bradford. Friends also feel their message is 
admirably carried by that justly popular book, ‘‘ By An Unknown 
Disciple.” 
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Friends as a body are certainly to the fore as writers of books 
on many varieties of subjects. The Council's file for the last fifteen 
months contains details of some 105 publications on theological, 
sociological, international and scientific subjects, as well as poetry 
and fiction, of which the authors are Quakers. 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Denis C. Jones, Librarian of the Stoke Branch Library, 
Coventry Public Libraries, to be an assistant in the Birmingham 
Public Libraries. 


Mr. C. Stott, Deputy Librarian, Rochdale Public Libraries, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian and Secretary of the Rochdale 
Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum. Mr. J. P. Lamb, 
Senior Assistant, Rochdale Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Deputy Librarian. 

Mr. Robert D. Macleod has been appointed Consulting Librarian 
to the firm of Messrs. W. & R. Holmes, Library Suppliers, of 
Glasgow and Rochdale. 

Mr. C. C. Barnarp, librarian at the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, and formerly of the Royal Society of Medicine Library, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Tropical Diseases Bureau's 
Library. 

Mr. Lioxnen Roy McCotvin, F.L.A., Librarian-in-charge of 
Reference Library, Croydon Public Libraries, English corre- 
spondent of Pub/ie Libraries and a frequent, much-valued contri- 
butor to these pages, has been appointed Chief Assistant at Wigan 
Public Libraries. 

Mr. H. Carpenter, Acting Branch Librarian of the Fulham 
North Branch, has been promoted Branch Librarian. 


Messrs. C. H. Jones and W. G. Sanrorp, junior assistants, 
Fulham Public Libraries, appointed Senior Assistants. 


We regret to record the death, at the age of 23, of Mr. Leonarp 
J. Turner, who was chief assistant in the Croydon Central Lending 
Library. A young man of promise, culture, pleasant personality 
and complete enthusiasm for his work, his death—from consump- 
tion which followed exposure and illness contracted while on service 
in Palestine and Egypt—is greatly deplored by all who knew him. 


Many in the Library world will regret to hear of the death, on 
February 26th, at his residence at Harrow, of Mr. Otor A. 
MaLmBerc, of Stockholm and London, who had been a member of 
the Library Association since 1904. He took a warm interest in 
Librarianship, and was a regular attender with his wife at the 
Annual Meetings. Mr. Malmberg’s nationality was Swedish, but 
he became naturalised in this country many years ago, and his 
charming manners made for him many friends. He was buried on 
March 5th at Ambleside, a district he loved and often visited. 
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GRAFTON & 


THE BOOK EXPERTS 


Publishers of New Books. 
Buyers & Sellers of Old Books. 


CATALOGUES ON _ APPLICATION. 


If you wish to :— 
Enlarge your Library. 


Increase your Knowledge of Book 
Selection. 


Purchase the newest books published in 
Great Britain and the United States on 
Library Science and Administration. 


Buy or Sell Antiquarian Books. 
Publish your Manuscripts. 


Advertise your Books or Appliances in 
“The Library World,” 
or in the leading American bibliographical 
publications. 


Write to :— 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Coptic House, 7 & 8, Coptic Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


BANKERS: TELEPHONES: 
London, County & Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Museum 769. 
Oxford Street Branch, London, Museum 1984. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
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REPORTS. 


Nortuampton (County Borough). Annual Report of the Chief 
Librarian and the Keeper of Museums, Nov., 1919, to Oct., 1920. 


Chief Librarian: Reginald W. M. Brown. Population, 90,064. 
Income and expenditure: no figures given. Stock: Lending, 
25,169; juvenile, 2,636; reference, 17,673. Issues: Lending, 
269,836; juvenile, 37,086; reference, 25,689. 


The year has seen much attention paid to the development of the local 
collection, which is now housed in a special room, and which has ‘been 
enriched by the purchase of a large local collection of MSS., prints, books, 
and drawings, made by the late Mr. Stewart Beattie. Northampton, by the 
way, possesses many unique Clare items which should prove of great value 
in view of the recent revival of interest in the Northamptonshire poet, who 
was, for a brief spell, a celebrity while Keats, his contemporary, was 
practically unknown, but whose literary positon is now, and undeservedly 
so, very different. We have had occasion previously to notice the extension 
work of these libraries; in addition to such concerts, lectures, and exhibi- 
tions as have been mentioned, an interesting exhibition was arranged in 
connection with the Bi-Centenary of the Northampton Mercury. It is 
recorded that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, who visited the 
library in July last, stated that ‘‘ The Northampton Library was the best 
they had seen.” Such remarks are, of course, made for local consumption, 
but they were evidently called forth by excellent work, and Northampton 
is to be congratulated. 


PittspurcH, U.S., Carnecie Liprary. Twenty-fourth Annual 
Reports to the Board of Trustees, 1919. 


Director: John H. Leete. Population served, 600,000. Income: 
$344,143; from city appropriations, $300,000. Expenditure: 
$317,413. Stock: Adult, 349,898; juvenile, 114,415. Issues 
(Lending): Adult, 602,783; juvenile, 760,582. 


* This report has been prepared, not for the technical librarian, but for 
the person less intimately acquainted with the details of library administra- 
tion. It is an effort to give a bird's-eye view of the life and problems of the 
library In some instances . . . the report takes the form of the narra- 
tion of incidents actwally occurring at [a] branch within a period of forty- 
eight hours, the purpose being to give something of the atmosphere and 
colour of work at branches . . . . This year reference work with children 
has received special consideration . . . 29,571 volumes were catalogued 
during the year . . . . The number of readers who came to the reference 
room was more than 47,000, an increase of 11,000 over the attendance of 
the year before. These readers used 72,000 volumes . . . . Nearly 10,000 
questions and requests for information were received at the reference desk. 
. . . . The course of instruction in the use of the Library, which has been 
given for several years to the classes in the Teachers’ Training School, was 

iven as usual, to two successive classes. This course includes lectures on the 
ibrary and on reference books, with problems that require a study of the 
books . . . . The total attendance at story hours was 105,605; 4,681 stories 
were told. A great appreciation has been shown of the stories and books con- 
taining the same. The little children take all the books they can obtain con- 
taining stories told in the story hours, and, as usual, but few of these books 
are to be found on the shelves. The programmes of the story hours for little 
children were made up to a great extent of the ever-popular folk tales. They 
were selected chiefly from Norse, Germ'an and English sources because of the 
superior dramatic qualities of these stories; but folk tales of lesser value 
from Flanders, Wales and other sources were used to give variety. The 
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modern realistic stories, a few modern fairy tales, ‘and other types, also had 
their place on the programmes.” ‘ 

In view of the certainty that sooner or later we, im England, must 
undertake publicity work if our libraries are to be used to the very best 
advantage, the following notes on how the Pittsburgh Committee on Com- 
munity Werk advertise the libraries, will be of interest. we 

“The ways and means now used by the library for establishing contact 
with the community . . . may be outlined as follows :— 


1. To establish possible points of contact with the individual or group of 
individuals ast using it, the Library 

(a) Issues illustrated handbook of the Library. 

(b) Sends cards of general invitation to the Library, and postal cards 
calling attention to material on a subject in which a reader is known 
to be interested. 

(c) Distributes bulletins and lists. 

(d) Distributes other appropriate material through organised groups 
such as — organizations, employers’ and employees’ organiza- 
tions, labour unions, civic bodies, etc. 

(e) Advertises by means of newspapers, lists in publications of organiza- 
tions, moving picture slides, window exhibits, etc. 

(f) Sends speakers to clubs and meetings. 

(yg) Makes home visits. 

(h) Brings to the local representatives of various nation-wide movements 
the possibiiity of the Library. 


2. To co-operate with educational, civic, philanthropic, social, industrial, 

and other organized agencies working in the community, the Library 

(a) Offers books and Library service to schools and colleges. 

(b) Serves as an information bureau. 

(c) Maintains stations in department stores, factories, etc. 

(d) Cffers use of its committee rooms and auditoriums as meeting places 
for various organizations. 

(-) Helps to acquaint with each other representative leaders working in 
the same field. 

(f) Invites representatives from other organizations to present their 
work before meetings of library staff. 

(y) Establishes contact with representative organizations through mem- 
bers of Library staff. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


The Manchester Librarian: Journal of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Library Fellowship. No. 1, January, 1921. 


This is a welcome and significant addition to those local library 
periodicals of which the Croydon Crank, the Bournemouth Library Lantern, 
the Fulham Libraries Staff Journal, and a journal circulated amongst the 
Glasgow Libraries Staff are earlier examples known to us. Such magazines, 
written and produced by a necessarily limited number of librarians, create 
that local patriotism, comradeship, enthusiasm and proper pride which 
characterise in a greater or less degree—but always characterise—successful 
library systems. Given a capable chief librarian a library is bound to 
achieve some measure of success, but success in a high degree is the work 
of a combined, harmonious and interested staff. A staff which issues a 
magazine is ipso facto of that type; and therefore every such magazine 
that comes before us is a cause of congratulation. 


It is true that this new journal is issued by rather more than the Public 
Libraries staff at Manchester, because we note that the Fellowship covers 
the John Rylands and other independent library staffs; but after all the 
library workers in any one city are one and the same staff serving the 
same community, and the success of any is a contribution to the success 
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of all. The magazine differs from its forerunners in being printed; it 
rather resembles a library bulletin of twelve pages; and it is to appear 
quarterly. The first issue opens with a portrait of the late Oliver Jepson 
Sutton, to whom also memorial pages are devoted, and has a brief obituary 
notice of his father, Charles Sutton, the lamented late chief librarian of 
Manchester. The principal article is ‘‘ Some anticipations,’’ expressed in his 
own characteristic vein by Mr. Jast, in which most suggestive ideas on future 
library planning are expressed. Verses—quite pretty ones—notes and news, 
and announcements uabe up the issue. The last promises a programme of 
good meetings, and we note that study circles in classification, routine, 
literary history, and cataloguing are to be held. ‘An “ Oliver Sutton 
Memorial Essay’ competition is to be an annual event. We wish this 
admirable enterprise the good fortune it seems well to deserve. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Witsoxn, Martna. School Library Management. 8vo., 142 pp. 
The H. W. Wilson Company (London: Grafton & Co.), 1920, 
5/- net. 


The Look under notice is the second revised edition of ‘‘ School Library 
Management,” originally published by the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation, in 1917. The first revised edition appeared in 1919, and was reviewed 
in the pages of our September number for that year. The present edition 
contains many new and valuable suggestions as to the organisation and 
administration of the school library. 


Geo. A. Periodical Literature Relating to Norfolk 
Archeology. 8 pp. 1920. (Reprinted from ‘‘ Norfolk 
Archeology,’ the publication of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, v. 20). 


In a paper prepared for the L.A. Conference at Norwich by the compiler 
of this list, it was suggested that librarians in charge of local collections 
should compile and publish bibliographies of local articles. This is a prac- 
tical illustration of the kind of list proposed, and, in very many ways it 
serves to drive home the value of his suggestion. We h'ave always laid stress 
upon the importance of local collections, and welcomed any ideas by which 
publicity can be given to them, and viewed in that light alone Mr. Stephen's 
little pamphlet is valuable. Such 'a list as this, appearing in the pages of a 
society's journal, could not fail to introduce the collection to some who had 
not taken full advantage of its resources; more than that, it would exhibit 
a keen interest in local literature on the part of the librarian and staff, and 
it would assure readers--what Norwich readers surely do not doubt—that 
their libraries are managed by competent men who are able and willing to 
supply up-to-date information not only on archeological subjects, but on 
anything else. For that we commend it—as a miniature piece of satisfac- 
tory, unostentatious publicity work, and as a thoroughly useful compilation, 
too. 

The entries are arranged in alphabetical order of subjects, quite the best 
arrangement considering the nature and comparative brevity of the list, and 
the references are full and clearly indicated. 


Hampsteap Pustic Lipraries. Catalogue of Works in Prose 
Fiction and Works Relating to Fiction contained in the Lending 
Department at the Central Library. Second Edition. 56 pp. 
1920. 

Procrastination is generally dangerous—to a reviewer it has a peculiar 
dauger. If one delays to notice a publication until some other periodical 
publishes a review, and if one happens to read that review, how difficult it 
1s to avoid reviewing that first review and not the book. At least if one 
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«grees with the first writer there is a feeling that all that is necessary has 
been said; if one disagrees, the result is obvious. This booklet has already 
been reviewed in the “ L.A.R.,” but the fact is that even with the best 
intentions one can find little to say about a fiction catalogue, or to argue 
about in such a publication; hence the above futile expenditure of space. A 
few remrks are prompted, however. First, where are Chesterton's “ Club of 
Queer Trades” and “ Father Brown?’ Secondly, if Gautier is to be 
included at all he should be represented by that novel of which Swinburne 
had such a high opinion. Thirdly, where is D'Annunzio? Fourthly, the 
idea of mixing up juvenile and adult fiction is rather a curious one, and 
debatable. Fifthly, what a terrible amount of rubbish some writers managed 
to pen in the course of one short life; and, sixthly, if this criticism were 
continued ad infinitum, the writer would not be able to prove that the collec- 
tion here catalogued was not a really excellent one. 


HvuppersFrieLp Pusiic Lisrary. List of Business Books, August, 

1920. 54 pp. 

This is in every way quite a model of the popular class list at its best. 
The entries are arranged in ‘an alphabetical sequence of subjects, and are well 
annotated—and the book is excellently produced, the variety and selection 
of type faces giving distinction to the printed page, and facilitating the use 
of the handbook. Moreover, the collection catalogued has been well 
selected; there are very few necessary books omitted, and the literature of 
= subject has been kept well up-to-date, as is essential in a business 
ibrary. 

The handbook was compiled by Mr. Fredk. C. Cole, the librarian and 
curator. 


REVIEWS. 
GENERAL. 


Atuena: A Handbook of the Learned World. The English- 
speaking Races. Edited by C. A. Ealand, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 392 
pp. 1920. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 15/- net. 


An English guide to the Universities and Learned Societies of the 
World has been for many years badly wanted. The work before us 
attempts to supply part o this want, and as far as it goes will be very 
useful. From our special point of view, it may be pointed out that the 
libraries are not given the amount of space which we consider they are 
entitled to, and we hope in future volumes to see them described more 
fully. The principles upon which some colleges are included, and others 
omitted, are not very clear (for instance, Dacca College does not appear), 
but probably the next issue will be more inclusive and therefore more 
useful. 


Laturop, H. B. The Art of the Novelist. Cr. 8vo. 292 pp. 1921. 
Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 7/6 net. 


Mr. H. B. Lathrop confesses that he is writing for novel readers rather 
than for authors. He points out how vastly novel reading has increased, 
and draws attention to the fact that in the library the number of stacks 
devoted to prose fiction is continually increasing. The public librarian 
wishes the fiction in his library to be read, but on the other hand he is 
always afraid that the circulation of fiction may drive out more educative 
works. The chapters on Sources of Interest and on Character are excellent, 
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though we should prefer a slightly more practical discussion of character 
study in the novel, rather than such abstract passages as: ‘If, in life, 
we must accept the great guides of life, rationality and sympathetic 
intelligence, so we at least may accept the same guidance in the world of 
the imagination, and add to the charm of iridescence and the exhilaration 
of stimulated nerves the beauty and strength of composition and idea.” 


There. are sections dealing with setting and atmosphere, the point of 
view, and the plot from its wider standpoint, which the author calls the 
“Fable,”’ or the “ transaction."" We feel, after having finished this 
book, that Prof. Lathrop has read a great many novels, but has written 
very few, and that his discussion is really from an external point of view. 
Therefore his work will be found very valuable to the reader, but not so 
informative to the writer. 


THE Liprary Wor_p 


Cuampers, Ropert W. The Laughing Girl. Cr. 8vo. 364 pp. 

Cloth, illustrated. 1920. D. Appleton & Co. 8/6 net. 

A fantastic story in the author's best vein. Michael O’Ryan arrives 
at a small estate which he has inherited in Switzerland, and where, 
according to law, he is compelled to reside for a whole year. He engages 
a number of servants, who turn out to be different to what they seem, 
and receives visits from some very exalted personages. There is a mystery 
surrounding the heroine, whose name is Thusis, which is well sustained 
until nearly the end of the book; and the atmosphere of light comedy, 
which is interwoven with a charming love story, makes “‘ The Laughing 
Girl’ very popular reading. 


Anias das Bibliotecas e Arquivos—-Revista Trimestral de Biblio- 
grafia, Bibliologia, Biblioteconomia, Bibliotecografia, Argui- 
vologia, ete. Vol. 1—-No. 4, Outubro-Dezembro de 1920. Tipo- 
grafia da Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon. 

The National Library of Portugal is doing excellent work in publishing 
this journal, which combines the functions of a library record for t 
country and also those of a bibliographical journal. The number before 
us contains a continuation of the catalogue of foreign books relating to 
every phase of library work and bibliography. We note, too, that a recent 
number contained a catalogue of Portuguese incunabula. Although 
Portuguese is not one of the best-known languages in this country, t 
journal should be in every library that aims to have a representative 
collection on bibliography. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ralph, Joseph. ‘‘ The Psychology of Nervous Ailments. 8vo. 
64 pp. paper. Published by the Author. 1/6 net post free. 


The Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Education, Part I. The 
first of a series of 31 fortnightly parts. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd. 2/- each part. 

Trabue, M. R., Ph.Dd., and Stockbridge, F. P. ‘‘ Measure 
Your Mind.” A description of various tests for determining 
mental ability and adaptability. Cr. 8vo. 350 pp., cl. 1920. 
Geo. G. Harrap & Co. 10/6 net. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The January meeting of the North Midland Libraries’ 
Association was held at Nottingham on Thursday, the 27th. There 
were representatives present from Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Northants, and the Birmingham and 
District L.A. The members were welcomed by Mr. Alderman 
Foulds, Chairman of the Nottingham Libraries Committee, and 
President of the N.M.L.A. 


After the usual business of the Association had been taken, the 
President gave an address on ‘‘ The Importance of Public 
Libraries.” He quoted the words of Mr. Fisher, that the import- 
ance of Public Libraries grows with the development of education 
and the improvement of the social conditions of the country. 
As part of the national system of education, Libraries should be 
adequately supported financially, contended Mr. Foulds, and owing 
to the enormous increase in the cost of everything, it had been 
difficult for Library Authorities to attain even a pre-war standard. 
It was necessary for the general public to realise these difficulties, 
and educationists must be prepared to give their support to the 
public libraries in every possible way. They are important :n the 
world of industry, for the libraries provide books dealing with 
every phase of industry; books for the manufacturer, merchant 
and workman. The increased cost of books made Public Libraries 
more necessary than ever. Every endeavour was being made by 
Public Libraries to assist workers, to help the children, and to 
serve in the widest sense in the scheme of public education, and 
with the increased financial support they would have the oppor- 
tunity to increase the usefulness of libraries in the public service. 
They are more necessary to the people than ever, and the better 
support they receive from their local authorities the greater service 
they can be to the British public. 


Mr. Alderman Squire, Leicester, Vice-President of the 
N.M.L.A., opened the discussion. He said that the importance of 
Public Libraries is just begianing to be realised, and that when 
the new Education Act is put into force their importance will be 
still further emphasized. ‘The manual worker is at present the 
intellectual reader, and those ir, a rather better walk of life are 
the readers of the lighter forms of literature. He cited as an 
lustance that in a mining village where the W.E.A. has established 
a class on psychology it is regulerly attended by about 50 miners. 
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The discussion was contiaucd by Messrs. Savage, Cashmore, 
Marshall, Briscoe, Woolston, Brecknock, Harding, Kirk, and Miss 
Pierce. 

Mr. W. P. Woolston gave an interesting account of the Rural 
Libraries’ Conference held in London during November, and Mr. 
W. A. Briscoe followed with “‘ An Account of the Nottinghamshire 
Photographic Record and Survey.” He described how the photos 
were obtained, and their method of arrangement and classification. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


Sir,—-Islington seems to be in an economic mood ; for I see that 
the Libraries Committee has appointed an “‘ assistant-in-charge ” 
(female) at £160 to £180 per annum in this year of grace 1921. 
Now, in 1907, or thereabouts, a ‘‘ Branch Librarian ” was appointed 
to the same North Library at £156 to £204 per annum, a sum 
worth at least £300 to £420 today. He was a man; but, of course, 
‘“ women are cheaper.” Or, is it possible that by reducing the title 
from ‘‘ Branch Librarian” to ‘‘ Assistant-in-charge”” the value of 
the work is thereby reduced! My view is that whatever this post is 
called it is a Branch Librarianship, and is worth at least the pre- 
war salary. That offered is less than the current wage of an 
unqualified clerk. Those of our women friends who object to 
appointments limited to “‘ male ” assistants, will now, of course, be 
equally indignant at posts limited to ‘ females,’’ won't they? 

MERE MALE. 


CONSULTING LIBRARIAN, CHIEF LIBRARIAN, AND 
EXPERT ADVISER. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 


Dear Sir,—Would it not be an advantage for a few of our leading 
librarians to meet together privately and talk over the desirability 
of one librarian poaching on another's preserves! No reasonable 
man can object to a library calling in an expert on certain occasions, 
but, as in the case I have in mind—which must be known to all 
your readers—it is an intolerable thing for an authority to appoint 
one consulting librarian, engage an acting one, and then assume 
that the new man is incapable of reorganising the system of 
libraries, and so-appoint a third as ‘‘ expert adviser.""—-Yours, etc., 

F.L.A. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 


The Free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, 
February 10th, 1921. 


Dear Sir,—_We must confess to having laid ourselves open to your 
criticism in ‘‘ The Library World,” of our ‘‘ Get Wise Quick ” 
scheme, by allowing it to appear on the surface a bona fide quick 
cure for unwisdom. But we had hoped that a few astute readers 
might see beneath the outward “‘ low tone” of our appeal with its 
“ugly slang expression,’ an attempt to enter the enemy's territory, 
and make a counter-attack with their own poisonous gas. I agree 
with you that the method is open to grave question in the field of 
intellect as in international warfare. I venture to give you here- 
with the story of this leaflet, and the result we perhaps too optimis- 
tically hoped for. 

A casual look through the magazines, American and English, 
of one month, disclosed nearly a hundred advertisements of get rich 
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quick, and get-anything-you-wish-quick schemes. These long adver- 
tisements in fine print promised the reader to increase his yearly 
income from $3,000 to $10,000, to secure ten years’ promotion in 
one, to learn perfect English without rules or drudgery, to acquire 
and develop a winning personality, to learn the piano in a quarter 
of the usual time—all by spending small sums for a book or set of 
books or for a study course. 

We know that thousands of men and women who desire success, 
and, who, therefore, are unsuccessful, read these pages of fine print 
from beginning to end, and follow their instructions, for the adver- 
tisers of them continue to live and flourish and increase. We 
assumed, then, that the average seeker for success into whose hands 
our ‘‘ Get Wise Quick ” circular fell, would read it, and, having 
read, would have planted in their minds a question as to whether 
anyone can ever really get wise quick, and may have received the 
germ of an idea that if there is any institution in the world that 
can help one to do more, learn more, know more, enjoy more and 
live more every day, it is the public library. 

As this is almost the first venture into slang of a long public 
library life, we are disposed to feel a little grieved that you could 
not find this means, ugly though it is, to be justified by such an 
ambitious end. Indeed, we hoped that others might tear away the 
ugly veil and see revealed within the glorious spirit of reform !—-I 


am, Sir, J. C. DANA, Librarian. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 


Dear EratostHENEs,— 
Amid all the discussion of the penny, twopence and three- 
pence rate for support of public libraries was there nobody to tell 
you of the plan in the province of Ontario by which the mainten- 
ance of public libraries is provided for by a per capita tax upon 
the inhabitants according to the latest assessment roll? As an 
example, the City of Toronto has 512,812 inhabitants according to 
the returns made by the Assessment Commissioner for the year 
1920. Therefore, my income as Chief Librarian in Charge of the 
Library Service of the city is at 50 cents per capita (the lowest 
account) $256,406.-Yours sincerely, GEORGE H. LOCKE. 
January 20, 1921. 
| There was no need for anyone to fe// Eratosthenes of the system 
Mr. Locke mentions. Indeed, what active librarian can afford to 
be ignorant of the enlightened methods of the Ontario Libraries, 
or of the splendid work Mr. Locke and his co-workers are doing! 
It must be remembered, though, that a per capita charge is 
unknown in this country, and the opposition to any such proposal 
can be better imagined than described. Mr. Locke can, however, 
rest assured that. we are keeping in mind this and the many other 
developments for which his system is responsible, and for which 
we owe him our great thanks. } ; 


Catalogue Notes. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Briscoe, W. A.—‘‘ LIBRARY ADVERTISING,” 1921. 
Grafton & Co. 7/6 net. (Notes on this book will be found on 
another page of this issue). 


“THE LIBRARY AND SOCIETY.”—Reprints of Papers 
and Addresses. (Classics of American Librarianship Series). 
Edited and with Notes by Artuur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 
H. W. Wilson Company (Grafton & Co.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


““A.L.A. BOOKLIST.’’—Librarians are given an opportunity 
of subscribing to the official Book Selection List of the 
American Library Association at the reduced rate of 9/- per 
annum. This offer is open for a limited period only, and orders 


should be placed at once. 


‘“BOOK REVIEW DIGEST.”—The February issue of this 
publication is the bound annual volume for 1920. New sub- 
scriptions should date from March, 1921, and orders should 
be forwarded without delay. Subscription rate £3 per annum, 
which includes the bound annual issued each February. 


ALTERATION IN PRICE. 


Dewey, Melvil—‘ DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION.” The 
price of this work is now £3 net, carriage free from the States. 


A copy of the ‘‘ TIME-TABLE ” of the monthly issues, cumu- 
lations and bound volumes of. Messrs. The H. W. Wilson Company's 
Bibliographical Publications will be sent on application. 


GRAFTON & CO., 
7 & 8 COPTIC STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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TO LIBRARIANS. 


Does your Library contain. an up-to-date 
series of Handbooks on the most discussed 
Topics of the Day, especially written for 
the use of Debators ? 


SUCH A SERIES IS PUBLISHED BY 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


(London: GRAFTON ®& CO.) 


AND SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


Some of the Subjects dealt with are :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 

MUNICIPAL TRADING, 

TRADE UNIONS, 

SOCIALISM, 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS, 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR, 

WORLD PEACE, 

A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Ete. 


Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


GRAFTON & CO., 
7 & 8, COPTIC STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


.LIBRARIANS, PLEASE NOTE— 


At Foyle’s Bookshops are to be found the most suitable books for Rural 
and Town Werks’ Likention, 
Libraries for any o purpose. 


The various, ta at Foyle’s Bookshops afford a wider choice then 
can be found where. ; 


Second-hand, New & “ As New” Copies at Lowest Prices. 
(free) on application. 
1, Technical and Scientific, 
tancy, Social Reform and Political Science, 
Archzology and Art, Music and Drama, Literature and Enc Rare 
Books and First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Books. 


First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, “Manette 


Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 2. - 
Telegrams: Foylibra, Ox, London. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS . 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements. 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT. ATTENTION 
AND _EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Lid. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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VINCENT DE PAUL, Priest and Philanthropist. 8 Illustrations. Third 
edition. E. K. Sanpers. Set for Ordination Candidates in the 
Diocese of London. 16/- 

THE PORTAL OF EVOLUTION. By a Member of the Geological 
and Zoological Societies. 16/- 

WAR AND SPORT IN INDIA. An Officer's Diary. 1802-1806. With 
Frontispiece. 15/- 

THE STORY OF THE SHIRE, Being the Lore, History and Evolution 
of English County Institutions. 2 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 
Frepertc W. Hacxwoop. Indispensable to every reference 
library. 15/- 

FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 11 Illustra- 
tions. Major J. L. Dickie. Introduction by R. B. Marston, 

. Editor of ‘ The Fishing Gazette.” 
QUAINT ACQUAINTANCES. 7 Illustrations. By ? A record of 


a life of Sport, County Society, and Travel. 12/6 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE. G. Cuarrerton Hux, Ph.D. 

Preface by Dr. Oscar Levy. ‘Second edition. 10/6 
TRAVELS EAST OF SUEZ. 32 Illustrations. RacHAEL 

Humpnureys, F.R.G.S 7/6 
BY FOREST WAYS IN NEW ZEALAND. 17 Illustrations. 

F. A. Roserts. 7/6 


FEUDS OF THE FURTIVE FOLK. 5 Illustrations. F. Sr. Mars. 7/6 
CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY. INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Henry C. Day, S.J. Preface by Carpinat Bourne. 7/6 


EIGHT MONTHS WITH THE WOMEN’S ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
29 Illustrations. Gertrupe A. Groree. Preface by Air Marshal 


Srmr H. M. Trencnarp, K.C.B., D.S.O. 7/6 
CANALS, CRUISES AND CONTENTMENT. 12 Illustrations. 
Austin E. Neat. 6/- 
THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PAMELA. 12 Illustrations. F. E. 
Harveman. 5/- 
IN KITCHEN AND GARRET. E. J. Panton, Author of “ From 
Garret to Kitchen,” &c. 6/- 
LIFE AND VISIONS OF ST. HILDEGARDE. Francesca M. Sreexe. 
Preface by the Prion or Hawkesyarp. 4/6 


A STUDY IN ILLUMINATION. Geratprve E. Hopeson, Litt.D. 4/6 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, from Beowulf to Bernard Shaw. Professor 


F. Serron Detmer. 4/6 
IDEALISM. A Bock on Philosophy. Rev. W. Wa ker. 3/6 
YORKSHIRE DIALECT PLAYS. Joun Mercatrr. Preface by late 

Professor Moorman. 3/6 


Translations of THE “ BACCHAE " OF EURIPIDES, THE WOMEN 

OF TROY and THE “ION” OF EURIPIDES. All by the Rev. 

F. E. Evetyn, M.A. 3/6 each. 
OPPORTUNIST SINN FEINERS.  Lestey Byron. 3/6 
THE FAERY CALENDAR. Designed by Bernarp Sieicu. With 

13 full-page drawings engraved on Wood. 

ANOTHER NAVAL DIGRESSION. Gorpon Franxuin, Author of 
‘A Naval Digression.” 2/ 

MODERN BRIDGE, together with the Laws of Royal Auction Bridge. 
Major A. G. L. Owen. Second Edition. 2/6 


THE LURE OF THE LINKS. Josu Tar.or (the famous Golfer). 2/6 
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